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MORE NOVELTIES IN PAPER MAKING, 

For the time being the ingenious paper makers have the 
industrial floor, and they bid fair to keep it, from present 
appearances, for an almost indefinite period. Manufac- 
turers of paper are evidently striving with each other in 
attempts to put paper to what seems to be odd uses. Yet 
it must be confessed that one and all of the strange devices 
successfully resorted to by the ingenious and persevering 
manufacturers have in them the elements of success. They 
will endure, be useful, and profitable long after the novelty 
has worn off. To prove this, let us take a brief retrospect. 
Most, if not all, of our middle-aged readers can recall to 
mind the appearance of the first paper collars. The inno- 
vation was looked upon as the wild craze of some harm- 
lessly insane inventor. In the course of years the produc- 
tion of paper collars became a great industry. Millions of 
dollars are invested in it to-day, and paper collars are a 
staple article of merchandise. Of late we have been favored 
with paper houses, paper furniture, paper boats, paper car 
wheels, paper under garments, fireproof paper boxes; and 
now our attention is called to a tall factory chimney made 
entirely of paper. The latter novel feat in the application 
of paper has been achieved by Germans, at Breslau. The 
paper chimney, built by the daring innovators, is fifty feet 
high, and by a chemical preparation is rendered impervious 
to the action of water and the destructive effects of heat. 
Inasmuch as fireproof paper was successfully tested in Italy 
last Winter, the flame-repelling qualities of the Breslau 
paper chimney are not surprising. The Italians made fire- 
proof paper cases and envelopes; the Germans improved 
and expanded upon the idea in the erection of the facto 
chimney. F 











There is not the slightest doubt but what paper can be 
rendered as absolutely fireproof as steel or wrought iron. 
It is not to be expected that paper is going to take the place 
of those metals in the erection of barriers against thieves 
and burglars. But in time, and that ere long, fireproof 
paper will be demanded by our merchants for their account 
books, by banks, and by the Government for bank note 
paper. How comfortable will be the feeling of the man who 
has a set of books, a pile of fireproof bank notes, locked 
safely away in an iron fireproof safe! 

Nor are the paper chimneys to be regarded merely as 
curiosities. We are not told how the tall one at Breslau 
resists the onset of high winds. Perhaps it has not yet 
been tested in that way. Even should it be thrown down 
upon the ground by the first fierce wind that strikes it, its 
fall will in no wise impair the practicability of paper chim- 
neys. Fifty feet is an exceptional height; chimneys of less 
altitude are far more in demand. Tops of chimneys now 
composed of clay and terra cotta could easily be made of 
paper. There is, of course, no particular need of paper 
chimneys for the present, at least; the successful making of 
them in Germany is an interesting proof that the paper 
makers are active and alert on both sides of the ocean. The 
triumphs they are winning now may seem meretricious to 
ultra practical people. In the course of time all the novel- 
ties now being produced by the paper makers will prove of 
universal benefit, and add to the extent and usefulness of 
paper making everywhere. 


— eee 


THE DAWN OF SOUND SENSE. 


Juries are at last arrjving at the wise conclusion that edi- 
tors have the right to censure wrong-doing without being 
liable to fine and imprisonment for rendering a valuable 
service to the public. For too long a time a large class of 
people have labored under the idea that the chief end of 
journalism was to praise something or somebody. Such a 
thing as exposing a wrongdoer, holding him up to public 
scorn and demanding justice, were regarded as purely libel- 
ous matters that it was a crime to publish—a sin to com- 
ment upon. 
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Some time ago a faultily constructed house in Paterson, 
N. J., fell down. The New York World blamed the pro- 
prietor and contractor of the dangerous building, and de- 
manded his punishment. Whereupon the owner, who is a 
man of wealth and influence, at once instituted a libel suit, 
claiming a preposterous sum of money for damages. The 
World met the issue; talented lawyers were employed on 
both sides; the New Jersey law of libel was twisted and 
turned in every direction; the jury was enlightened on the 
points in dispute as few juries have been. After delibe- 
rating for an entire night, the jury awarded six cents 
damages to the plaintiff; he had sued for $50,000. 

This sum he demanded because the truth had been pub- 
lished concerning his dangerous method of building—a bad 
practice, that endangered the lives of innocent men, women, 
and children. Those who are likely to suffer from cheap 
and insecurely built houses are not in the position to have 
punished those who imperil their lives, maim them, or de- 
prive them of natural protectors. The World simply called 
public attention to the erection of death-traps. For this 
good service to a community it was subjected to a long, vexa- 
tious, and costly lawsuit. It is gratifyingly true that the 
paper triumphed. It is a cheering sign for the future that 
the New Jersey jury, like several others in different States, 
have of late recognized the rights of newspapers as public 
censors by giving verdicts against plaintiffs in libel suits. 

This change in public opinion on the proper functions 
and privileges of newspapers is a wholesome one. In time 
it will demand such legislation as will prevent prosecutions 
for the publication of alleged libelous articles for no higher 
purpose than to muzzle a newspaper which is telling un- 
palatable truths. Plaintiffs in libel. suits, when they lose 
their cases, should be made to pay the entire costs of the 
legal proceedings instituted by themselves. As matters 
now stand, a rich bad man can gag a poor, honest editor, 
by the mere threat of a costly libel suit. This may not be 
exactly muzzling the press, but it is something very like it. 





A LUCKY LONDON NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 


After the owners of the London Times and Telegraph, the 
richest of the English newspaper proprietors is Sergeant 
Cox, who is not a soldier, but an eminent lawyer—a ser- 
geant-at-law, as our English cousins have it. It is not often 
that a lawyer—particularly a British lawyer—undertakes 
the hard and costly work of founding a newspaper. Mr. 
Cox has a mania for owning newspapers. His first venture, 
the Law Times, was in the line of his own profession, but it 
did not meet with much encouragement. His professional 
brethren threw cold water upon it, which did not in the 
least dampen the ardor of Mr. Cox; on the contrary, oppo- 
sition stimulated him to further efforts. He established a 
second paper, called the Queen, one of the best papers of 
its kind, and it grew into favor rapidly. His ambition not 
yet satisfied, the lawyer publisher founded a third paper, 
the Field, a sporting journal. This latter was the most 





daring venture made by Mr. Cox, for there existed a sport- 
ing paper— Bell's Life in London—which was not only firmly 
established and prosperous, but was an authority with 
sporting men everywhere. The Field successfully disputed 
the supremacy of Bell’s Life, cutting heavily into its circu- 
lation, and sharing with it the numerous sporting advertise- 
ments. Somehow it also became the medium of intercom- 
munication between real-estate owners, and now is the 
greatest real-estate advertiser in the three kingdoms, after 
the London Times. Sergeant Cox’s papers are all weeklies, 
and sell for sixpence—twelve and a half cents each. 

Strange as it may appear, the English people are far 
more willing to pay a fair price for a good paper than are 
the liberal, reading Americans. Our countrymen cheer- 
fully pay fifteen cents for a cigar, but grumble sorely at five 
cents for a newspaper. It is because the British readers are 
willing to pay fair prices for papers that superior journals 
are successfully issued in London. This same disposition 
to give twelve and a half cents for a journal has undoubt- 
edly had much to do with the great success of the London 
lawyer-publisher, Cox. 








A NEW FOE TO PRINTERS. 


For the first time in the eventful history of our country, 
printers’ cases have been pied by the untameable and de- 
structive forces of nature. In the bad, contentious days 
that are gone forever, mobs occasionally visited the office of 
a newspaper, the utterances of which were deemed danger- 
ously objectionable, and mixed up the type in that inex- 
tricably, hopeless confusion, known to the initiated as pi. 
Out in the thriving town of North Platte, Nebraska, re- 
cently, the cases of every journal in the place—Democratic 
and Republican, greenback and gold, the dollar of our 
fathers and the big coppers of our mothers, woman’s suf- 
frage and anti-ditto, Indian peace policy organs and the 
reverse—one and all, had their cases pied. An earthquake 
did the mischief. No American printer was ever before 
troubled by a convulsion of the globe. Inasmuch as what 
has happened has an amazing habit of occurring again at 
intervals more or less frequent, it may be as well for our in- 
genious inventors, familiar with the details of printing 
offices, to perfect an earthquake-proof case—contrivances 
that must be able to resist the type-pieing power of any 
earthquake not strong enough to topple down buildings. 
Mild forms of earthquake have for time out of mind afflicted 
the Valley of the Mississippi and the vast sweep of territory 
to the westward of it; tremblings of the earth just strong 
enough to pi cases in printing offices, but lacking the 
strength to overturn presses, or even throw them out of 
line. An earthquake-proof case is therefore not necessarily 
a complicated mechanical contrivance; simple* inventive 
skill perfected in printing offices should be capable of per- 
fecting it in a reasonable time. Earthquakes which have 
vitality enough to pi cases of type are a new foe to printers, 
and should be circumvented as speedily as possible. 
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A OHALLENGE TO DEXTEROUS TYPE-SETTERS. 

To stick type with a celerity that the enthusiastic reporter 
styles lightning-like, is the laudable ambition of the ma- 
jority of compositors. To be a fast hand is a justifiable 
pride and a substantial glory. Ours is a country of fast 
printers; and in past years there have been trials of speed 
at American cases the results of which have carried conster- 
nation into the chapels of Britannia and fair France. Not 
content with our triumph in proving ourselves the pos- 
sessors of the most nimbled-fingered printers in the world, 
the ambitious West is desirous of monopolizing the rapid 
compositors of the United States. This is perhaps not to 
be wondered at, for the great, growing West is proverbially 
fast in all things; nor will surprise be caused by the an- 
nouncement that the State of Ohio claims the possession of 
the most expert type-setters, for the Buckeye State has got 
into the habit of insisting on supremacy in almost every- 
thing worth the mentioning, from Federal offices to printers. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer is firmly and finally convinced 
that it has, in its composing room, the ten fastest type- 
setters in the Union. Now the United States is a very large 
country, tolerably well provided with printing offices— 
though there is plenty of room for more. The offices in 
existence employ a small army of printers that contains 
many very fast hands, as the Enquirer, of Cincinnati, knows 
full well. 

Impressed with the belief that many talk, the Enquirer 
backs up its proud assertion with a cash proposition. It 
offers to put up, as a prize, $500 or $1000 that there is a 
type-setter on the Enquirer who can set more type, in a 
given time, than any other one compositor in the country. 
This is a big boast, and should not be permitted to remain 
unchallenged. Next, the same sums are offered to back up 
the claim that the Enquirer has in its composing room two 
compositors that can set more type, in a given time, than 
any other two in the United States; three more than any 
other three; four, five, six, and so on to the number of ten. 

The gauntlet thus thrown down to the fast printers of 
America may be taken up by addressing the foreman of 
the Enquirer composing room. There is no limit to the 
time for accepting the bold challenge from the West. As- 
suredly it should be taken up, for it is not at all improba- 
ble that the ten fastest printers in the United States are not 
confined in one composing room in Cincinnati. The pro- 
positions of the Enquirer are as generous as its boast is 
loud; therefore, fast compositors from all parts of the coun- 
try should be heard from with as little delay as possible. 





WHO ARE THE DEAD HEADS? 

If editors were not among the most patient and best- 
natured people that inhabit the earth, they would long ago 
have exposed the charge of dead headism so flippantly and 
constantly made against the press. No end of carping per- 
sons think it a fine thing to sneer at the editors and re- 
porters who, without paying, go to theatres, concerts, 





operas, miscellaneous shows, banquets, and the best seats 
in conventions and legislative assemblies, forgetting en- 
tirely that journalists go to all of these places in discharge 
of their duties; that one and all of them would rather re- 
main at home than go for labor where their more fortunate 
fellows repair for recreation. It is quite true that the places 
of journalists are too frequently usurped by a set of chronic, 
brazen sponges, who think it praiseworthy to thrust them- 
selves in seats reserved for the members of the press, in 
order to enjoy themselves free of cost. This class it is that, 
by their unseemly behavior, bring disgrace upon the journal- 
istic profession. Men so lost to all feelings of delicacy as 
to pass themselves off for what they are not, for the sake of 
saving a few dollars, cannot be expected to demean them- 
selves like gentlemen. If these same persons were to try 
to palm themselves off as doctors or lawyers, they would be 
promptly exposed and punished. The good-natured editors 
suffer these real dead heads to usurp their own places and 
disgrace them besides. 

Nor is the great paying and courteous public free from 
the charge of dead headism where newspapers are con- 
cerned. Every other man that subscribes for a newspaper 
is possessed with the idea that he becomes part owner of the 
journal that is as necessary to him as his daily bread, and 
which he obtains at a ludicrously low price. He insists 
that the editor, whose paper he buys, must support his 
ideas on all public questions; is in duty bound to fight his 
individual battles; must give free notices of all enterprises 
in which he is interested. That the editors have their 
capital invested in their newspapers; that they are com- 
pelled to work hard to secure a living from them, never 
occurs to the grand army of non-journalistic dead heads, 
who regard journals and journalists as public institutions 
that are not remunerated by the State, it is true, yet are 
public property, because they sell their literary wares at low 
prices, obtain free tickets to go to light places, which to 
them are glaring workshops, and are obliging and good 
natured. 

The community of dead heads, not satisfied with their 
efforts to force the editors of the papers they read to serve 
them in all ways at no expense to themselves, unite in a 
chorus of protests against the high price of newspapers. 
These grumblers cheerfully pay ten cents for a cigar, or 
fifteen cents for a draught of whisky; but profess to regard 
five cents for a newspaper as an outrage on human rights. 
One cent is enough for a newspaper, they say. In their 
estimation, then, ome cigar is equal in value to ten news- 
papers. They may never look at the question in this light, 
but they should do so, and also calmly think over the stale 
and unjust cry of journalistic dead headism. 


Some idea of the value of the oldest printed books may be 
formed from the fact that the contributions to the Caxton 
Exhibition, sent from Earl Spencer’s Althorpe library, alone 
were insured for £55,000. 
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OHEAPER RAW MATERIALS FOR PRINTING 
PAPER. 


How to obtain cheap material from which to make a 
paper for the widely circulated journals of the principal 
cities is a problem with which Englishmen have been deal- 
ing quite as industriously, of late, as Americans have been 
doing ever since the supply of rags became inadequate to 
the demand. While our people devoted their attention and 
ingenuity to converting straw and wood into pulp by means 
of machinery and chemical processes, Englishmen have 
been sedulously searching for vegetable fibres adapted to 
paper making. 

One of the latest triumphs of the English paper makers 
is in producing a very good article for news purposes from a 
tall, reedy grass that grows wild and in great profusion in 
Algeria. The blades of this grass attain a height of three 
feet; it requires no cultivation; as soon as one crop is cut 
another begins to grow. Indeed, so luxuriant and vigorous 
is it that it was considered a nuisance until after the Eng- 
lish paper makers used it. Lily's Weekly News, a London 
Sunday paper of wide circulation, is printed entirely on 
paper made from the Algerian grass, the scientific name of 
which is stipa tenacissima. 

In our own country, the go-ahead Californians have of 


late been devoting renewed attention to securing cheaper 


raw materials for paper. After numerous experiments they 
succeeded with tule grass. To make paper from this grass 
a stock company has been formed with a capital of $30,000. 
A large brick building is being erected at Stockton, in 
which will be placed three paper machines—two 62-inch 
and one 48-inch. A large double hydraulic press, for the 
manufacture of a superior material for bookbinder’s boards, 
is also to be introduced. The active, practical managers of 
the Stockton Company are confident that they can make 
strong board suitable for trunks, boxes, and barrels, and 
last, but not least, news paper. It will thus be seen that 
the tule grass, of the Pacific slope, is expected to accom- 
plish more for paper makers than the stipa tenacissima, of 
Africa. The products of the new Stockton paper mill will 
be awaited with considerable curiosity. If the anticipations 
of its projectors are realized, there are several colossal for- 
tunes in tule grass; and what is of quite as much import- 
ance, the success of the venture will stimulate further ex- 
perimenting in similar directions. 





Tue firm of Degener & Weiler, press-builders of New 
York, has been dissolved, the interest of Mr. Frederick 
Louis Degener having been purchased by Mr. Frank M. 
Weiler, who will continue the business of manufacturing 
and selling the ‘‘ Liberty” presses on his individual ac- 
count. 





Cortzs of the Boston Evening Post, of December 23, 1765, 
and of the Massachusetts Gazette, of January 30, 1787, are 
framed and on exhibition in a Boston store. 





WRITERS AS ORATORS. 


Here in America, it is a common thing for editors and 
literary men, generally, to speak in public with quite as 
much ease and confidence as they write in private. There 
is no more finished, graceful, pleasing orator in the country 
to-day than George William Curtis, the editor of Harper's 
Weekly, the fascinatingly gossipy ‘‘Easy Chair” of Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine ; Horace Greeley and Henry J. Ray- 
mond were ready and fluent speakers ; Watterson, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is a self-possessed orator ; John 
W. Forney always excelled in oratory; and A. K. McClure, 
of the Times of this city, is an accomplished public speaker. 
It is altogether different with our English cousins; few of 
them that can write for the press can talk from the rostrum, 
as was made painfully apparent very recently at a public 
dinner given in London to the gifted war correspondent, 
Archibald Forbes, who made a miserable bungle of an 
attempt to acknowledge the marked compliment that had 
been paid him. He only said a few words; his utterance 
was confused and tremulous; he remarked, in a hesitating 
way, that he never was a good speaker; that he would 
sooner stand and be shot at for half an hour than stand up 
and speak for the same length of time. He was not alone 
in his awkwardness; few of his brethren of the pen who 
were present at the festive board did any better. They all 
can point to the foremost of their predecessors in literature 
as incapable orators. Thackeray could not speak im- 
promptu. When he took to lecturing, he read his matter 
in a hard, prosy way. Douglas Jerrold, witty in private 
conversation, was an idiot when he got on his feet for the 
purpose of making a speech. Once upon a time, Mark 
Lemon and his fellow-humorists, of Punch, went to Lin- 
colnshire to help their friend, Ingram, in an election. Not 
one of the wits could make even an apology for a speech, to 
the surprise, if not disgust, of the people that had assem- 
bled to listen to something exceptionally rich from the ac- 
knowledged humorists of London. Why American writers 
should excel, as orators, is an open question. There is a 
reason for it; a profound one, no doubt, that a philosopher 
will some day find out, and, having found, give to the 
world. 





Tue following is a recent illustration of the way in which 
the censorship of the press is exercised in France: A coun- 
try journal, the Progrés of the Cote d’Or, received an elec- 
tioneering pamphlet, upon the title-page of which was a 


picture of Marshal MacMahon on horseback. The only 
notice taken of the work was the remark, ‘‘The horse has 
an intelligent eye.” For this clever hit at the Marshal the 
editor was fined one hundred dollars. 





Tue National Library in Paris is said to be the most de- 
lightful place for research in the world. The galleries are 
now connected with the central desk by pneumatic tubes, 
which saves much time in procuring books. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


SrmpLex.—The first paper mill in America was established in Rox- 
borough, now the Twenty-first Ward of the city of Philadelphia, by 
William and Nicholas Rythinghuysen, since corrupted into Ritten- 
house. Their mill was built in 1650. 

Cut Bono.—We do not advertise in this column. 

Typo.—So far as we can ascertain, there are no vacant ‘sits’ for 
compositors in the Government Printing Office at Washington. 


SKEpTic.—Your informant is right. All scholars that have devoted 
attention to the subject agree that the first priuting press in America 
was set up in Mexico, probably in 1548, certainly not later than 1551. 

RoLier.—Wm. Bradford was an Englishman. He was born in Lei- 
cester, in 1732, and came to Philadelphia in 1682, with a letter of re- 
commendation from George Fox. His ambition was to print ** Friends’ 
Bookes.”” He soon fell out with the Quakers, and printed any books 
that would pay. 

Histroricus.—Joseph Ames, the author of ‘Typographical Anti- 
quities,”’ was born at Yarmouth, England, in 1688, and died in 1758 
He was not a printer but a plane-maker; he abandoned his trade to be- 
come a ship chandler at Wapping, a business that he carried on success- 
fully until his death. He devoted his leisure time to the study of the 
subjects which resulted in the Typographical Antiquities. 

W. T. B.—I have somewhere seen it stated that there are ten printers 
in the United States Senate. Please let me know (through “Queries 
and Replies ’’) who they are and where from, if you possess the infor- 
mation. IfI may be allowed the suggestion, I think it would be ac- 
ceptable to your readers to have brief sketches of these gentlemen and 
other craftsmen who have risen to positions of honor and trust, and 
the means by which they ruse. 

The printers and editors in the United States Senate are: 

Aaron A. Sargent, Senator from California, is a practical printer. He 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., in 1827; left the case to study law; 
was admitted to the bar in California in 1854; entered the United States 
Senate on March 4, 1873. 

Preston B. Plumb, Senator from Kansas, learned the printing trade 
in Delaware County, Ohio, where he was born in 1837. He established 
the Xenia News, in his native county; removed to Kansas in 1856, and 
started the Emporia News ; entered the United States Senate on March 
4, 1877. 

James G. Blaine, of Maine, was once an editor, but is not a practical 
printer. He edited the Portland (Me.) Advertiser and the Kennebec 
(Me.) Journal. His term in the United States Senate expires in 1883. 

Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, was, like Blaine, once an editor, 
but never a printer. Senator Dawes edited the Greenfield (Mass.) 
Gazette, and the Adams Transcript, of the same State. He entered the 
Senate March 4, 1875. 


Henry B. Anthony, United States Senator from Rhode Island, was 
long the editor and is still part proprietor of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal. He entered the Senate in 1859. 

John James Patterson, of South Carolina, is an old Pennsylvania 
editor. As long ago as 1848 he edited the Juniata Sentinel, and subse- 
quently presided over the columns of the Harrisburg Telegraph. He 
entered the Senate March 4, 1873. 


aint 





In the State of Mississippi there are ninety-two news- 
papers, whose combined circulation is about 60,000. In 
Arkansas there are seventy newspapers, whose combined 


circulation is about 35,000. Mississippi has 828,000 peo- 
ple, so that it circulates one newspaper to every fourteen 
souls. Arkansas has 485,000 people, which gives it, in pro- 
portion to its population, about the same newspaper circu- 
lation as Mississippi. : 





(Communicated.) 


ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—In your October number are some very just com- 
ments on ‘‘ Personalities in English Journalism,” which has 
been developing lately in the direction of what are known 
as ‘journals of society.” Mr. Yates has the credit of hav- 
ing founded the first of them, the exemplar of which was 
Vanity Fair. But their primary inspiration—that of an 
utter disrespect and irreverence for the sanctities of private 
life, an intolerance of little failings, a feminine suspicious- 
ness, a ruthless impudence in the collection of scandal—is 
considered to have been American. America is also—I 
think I am historically correct—the creation of the personal 
interviewer, whose existence and activity are necessary to 
tbat of the journals of society. America, too, let me hasten 
to say, has also the credit of the most gloriously magnificent 
feat of newspaper enterprise ever attempted—the New York 
Herald exploration of Africa, under the leadership of Stanley. 
I refer more particularly to the inception of that enterprise 
—its first great act—the despatch of Stanley to Africa to 
look for Livingstone. 

The general feeling of newspaper men in the Yates- 
Buchanan scandal is, that it is an entire mistake. The 
writing may have been good or bad, but it is not journal- 
ism. Incidents of the sort have been and are excessively 
rare. Tosay nothing of the judicial feeling of most editors, 
our libel laws are very flexible weapons in the hands of our 
juries, whose sympathies are usually conservative enough 
to be against the newspaper anyhow. If people were clever 
enough to write, and patient enough to read, satirical verse, 
the affair would have passed off in an interchange of lam- 
poons. 

The truth is, that evil is not American and is not Eng- 
lish. There is a great deal of human nature, as you remark 
yourself, on both sides of the Atlantic. English writers 
have discountenanced the rowdyism of some part of the 
American press; you discountenance the rowdyism—black- 
guardism we call it—of a newly arisen section of the Eng- 
lish press. I thank you for it in the name of decency and 
order. So far as I now see or judge of, ‘“‘all intellectual 
London” is profoundly indifferent over the squabble. In- 
tellectual London has better employment for its time and 
sixpences than to spend them on the World, the supporters 
of which are drawn from that objectionable middle class 
which has more money than culture. Remember that we 
are four millions, all within reach of each other’s elbows. 
I hope and believe that the thousands of refined homes 
scattered over every English landscape, where our English 
girls grow up free-limbed and fearless among the flowers, 
are unpolluted by anything like journals of society. 

Allow me to add, in reference to an article on page 180, that 
I have seen American color bills posted on English board- 
ings. My only feeling in regard to them was one of regret 
that English printing is less solid in color, generally speak- 
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ing. Any remarks upon them, such as you print concern- 
ing an Irish posting bill in America, would be utterly 
unintelligible here, where commercial interchange is known 
to be as necessary as the renewal of the air we breathe, as 
the alternation of night and day, or the mutations of the sea- 
sons. Faithfully yours, E. GRosvENoR. 

Lonpon, November 17, 1877. 

A PRINTER'S MISFORTUNE. 

Some years ago, when the writer was a reporter upou an 
Eastern paper, it devolved on him to write for the same edi- 
tion an account of the presentation of a gold-headed cane to 
the Rev. Dr. Mudge, the clergyman cf the place, and a de- 
scription of a new hog-killing machine that had just been 
put in operation at the factory. Now, what made Mr. 
Mudge mad was this: The inconsiderate buccaneer who 
made up the form got the two locals mixed in a frightful 
manner, and when we went to press, something like this 
was the appalling result: 

Some of Mr. Mudge’s friends called on him yesterday, 
and after a brief consultation the unsuspecting hog was 
seized by the hind legs and slid along the beam, until he 
reached the hot water tank. His friends explained the ob- 
ject of their visit and presented him with a handsome gold- 
headed butcher, who grabbed him by the tail, and swung 
him around, and in less than a minute the carcass was in 
the water. ‘Thereupon he came forward and said there were 
times when the feelings overpowered one, and for that reason 
he would not attempt to do more than thank those around 
him, for the manner in which so huge an animal was cut in 
fragments was astonishing. The doctor concluded his re- 
marks, the machine seized him, and in less time than it 
takes to write it, the hog was cut into fragments and worked 
into delicious sausage. The occasion will be remembered 
by the doctor’s friends as one of the most delightful of 
their lives. The best pieces can be obtained for fifteen cents 
per pound, and we are sure those who have sat under his 
ministry, will rejoice to hear that he has been so hand- 
somely treated. 

Mad! Well, about nine o'clock that morning the office 
had been abandoned by every man but the advertising 
clerk, and he ascended to the roof and robed himself in 
boiler iron, so that he could see the clergyman tearing 
around down in the street with his congregation, all wear- 
ing the panoply of war, and carrying butcher knives and 


things. The next day we apologized, but the doctor stopped 


his subscription. 





Tue British Copyright Commission has agreed to recom- 
mend very considerable changes in the law of copyright in 
all its branches. The particulars are not yet made public. 


—_—_————- +O 


Mr. E. W. Cooxg, R. A., is engaged on a second series of 
‘*Leaves From My Sketch-Book,” a selection of sketches 
made chiefly in Egypt and the East. 





TYPOS AS ACTORS. 

‘Printers, did you say?” remarked Mr. Stuart Robson, 
inquiringly, of a New York Sun reporter, a few nights ago, 
as he was on the way to a Boston train. ‘‘ Why, my dear 
boy, all our leading actors have worked with the stick and 
rule at the case. It’s the most natural thing in the world 
for printers to become actors and for writers and players to 
rub elbows together.” 

‘* How do you reason out your theory ?” 

‘Setting type is composition. A printer couldn't write 
an ungrammatical sentence if he tried. So with writers. 
Writing is but another word for acting. Both are the lite- 
rature of thought, if you will allow the expression. It’s 
art; and it’s the most natural thing in the world, I should 
fancy, for printers to drift from the case to the stage or into 
the editorial sanctum.” 

‘*Who of the actors of the present day are printers by 
trade ?” 

‘*Let me see,” said Mr. Robson, musingly. ‘‘There’s 
J. H. Stoddard, one of our best ‘old men; he was a typo, 
and a good one, too. Then there’s Montague, of Wallack’s; 
one would n’t think, to see him bowling up Fifth Avenue 
behind his span of bang-tail thoroughbreds, that he was 
once a printer.” 

‘*Is that so?” queried the reporter. ‘‘I heard that he 
was in some way connected with a nobleman, and that he 
has exceptional advantages of good surroundings and a uni- 
versity education.” 

‘*You’ve been misinformed, my boy. Montague, the 
gallant that half Murray Hill is breaking its heart over, 
was a type-setter on the London Fra, and that at not a very 
remote period, either. Then there’s Harry Crisp and Law- 
rence Barrett; both were printers. Barrett had an humble 
origin, but he has been studious, and is now one of the best 
read men in the profession. John Moore, of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, is another typo. Joe Jefferson, the best actor 
of modern times, once earned his bread at the case. So 
did that capital comedian, W. H. Crane; so did William 
Warren, of Boston, and Charles Burke, of Philadelphia. 
Of dead actors who achieved world-wide fame, William E. 
Burton and James W. Wallack, Jr., belonged to the craft. 
John Parselle was a compositor. So was your humble ser- 
vant; but I think I was a better printer than I am an actor. 
I believe Neil Bryant was a fly-boy; and I am sure Barney 
Williams was one. Steve Fiske, of the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre, had something to do with newspapers, but I am not 
certain that he was ever employed in a composing room. 
Theodore Hamilton, another good actor, was a sub-printer 
for years. I had almost forgotten Charles Fisher. He used 
to stick type like a race horse. Not long ago he told me 
that he went into a printing office for the first time in thirty 
years. He said he found the situation of all the boxes 
readily, except the receptacle for the interrogation marks; 
and that ‘wanted to know what the mischief I was doing 
there ?’” 
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THE “ AD.” 


An ad. when first looked at, is not seen at all, 

And again on the floor it unnoticed will fall; 

The third time it assumes a familiar face, 

And the fourth time is seen in its own proper place; 

The fifth time it is looked at, the looker half reads it, 
The sixth time says, ‘“‘Pshaw! why nobody needs it.”’ 
The seventh, the ad. is a source of great pain; 

At the eighth he blurts out, “‘ There's that darned thing again!"’ 
The ninth time he wonders, ‘If there’s anything in it?” 
The tenth time he reads it in less than a minute. 

At the eleventh he says he will ask ‘cross the way, 

If he sees it a twelfth time, how such stuff can pay? 
Thirteen times makes him think it may be a good thing; 
While a fourteenth perusal the longing doth bring. 
Fifteen times he has read, and thinks he will try it; 

His wife on the sixteenth entreats him to buy it. 

The seventeenth day "tis the theme of the home; 

On the eighteenth he is told that pay-day is come. 

The nineteenth comes round, it is ordered and paid for; 
O, twentieth reader, that’s what advers. are made for. 


ee ee 
LITERARY PARTNERSHIPS. 

Literary partnerships, or the union of two or more authors 
in the execution of a literary undertaking, which we find so 
frequently occurring among the Elizabethan dramatists, 
may be found oftener than is generally supposed among 
modern authors. 

William Brome and Elija Fenton, two secondary poets of 
the Queen Anne period, were associated with Pope in trans- 
The secret history of this 


lating the ‘‘Odyssey of Homer.” 
partnership, disclosed by Mr. Edwin in a recent edition of 
Pope’s works, is a very interesting though dark chapter in 
the literary life of the poet, illustrating at once his un- 
bounded vanity and selfishness, his duplicity and sordid 


meanness. David Mallett and James Thomson, the poet 
of the Seasons, wrote in conjunction a poetical masque in 
honor of the accession of George the First, while Dean 
Swift and John Gay, who wrote the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,” are 
said to have written a comedy. The Tatler and Spectator, 
Addison and Steele, present one or two instances of literary 
copartnership. Of the two hundred and more papers of 
which the former is comprised, Addison and Steele were 
the joint authors of thirty-six, while one essay was the joint 
production of Swift and Addison. No paper in the Specta- 
tor appears to have been participated in by more than one 
writer, except those which portray the life of the amiable 
and eccentric Sir Roger de Coverly. In these we find Steele 
and Addison alternately taking up the pen to fill or elabo- 
rate some feature in the character of the old knight. Sir 
Roger himself, as well as the club to which he belonged, 
were the creations of the lively fancy of Steele; but Addi- 
son, becoming enamored of the eccentric old gentleman as 
he developed under the touches of his friend, adopted it as 
his own saying, ‘‘ That Sir Roger and I were born for each 
other.” And never surely was author and his hero so 
closely interwoven, as it were, in popular affection as Joseph 
Addison and Sir Roger de Coverly. A curious anecddte is 





related of Addison, illustrating the affectionate interest he 
manifested in his hero. During his temporary absence 
from London, Steele, in a spirit of mischief, conducted the 
venerable worthy in one of the Speciators through a ques- 
tionable adventure; and Addison, returning, was greatly 
offended, and, in a furious passion, exclaimed, ‘“ By 
heavens, I'll kill Sir Roger that no one else may meddle 
with him!” He made Steele promise never to touch his 
hero again. Soon afterward the readers of the Spectator 
came abruptly upon a paper announcing the old hero’s 
death, accompanied by a touching letter from his old but- 
ler, giving an account of his last illness and death, and de- 
tailing his numerous legacies. 

The union of Coleridge and Lloyd, and Charles Lamb, in 
1797, in a volume of poems, and of Lamb and his sister 
Mary, a few years later, in the ‘‘Tales from Skakspeare” 
and *‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” are too well known to call 
for more than a passing mention. The names of those ex- 
ceedingly clever sisters, Harriet and Sophia Lee, are indis- 
solubly associated with that most delightful work, the 
**Canterbury Tales;” while the brothers Mayhew (Augustus, 
Edward, Horace, and Henry) are recorded as the joint 
authors of a number of popular fairy tales, humorous novels, 
and farces. The Hare brothers (Julius Charles and Augus- 
tus William), both earnest Christian scholars, occupy a 
modest though enviable place in literature as the authors 
of ‘‘Guesses at Truth,” one of the most suggestive little 
works of the century. There are few readers of the period- 
ical literature of the day who have not met with the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, two writers to whose enthusias- 
tic labors in the popularization of literature and art this 
age is greatly indebted. For more than a generation have 
these authors—this worthy couple—been before the public, 
sometimes separately, often in conjunction, and always 
most acceptably. The principal literary work in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall combined their labors is the well-known 
“Picturesque Ireland.” James and Horace Smith are 
known to fame as the joint authors of the celebrated ‘‘ Re- 
jected Addresses,” and the names of Tom Hood and Rey- 
nolds are linked together in a volume of ‘‘Odes and Ad- 
dresses.” ‘Bon Gaultier,” which we find on the title-page 
of the ‘Book of Ballad,” is but the nom de plume of two 
accomplished British scholars, Theodore Martin and Wil- 
liam Edmonstown Aytoun. 

Tennyson’s first appearance before the public was in con- 
junction with his elder brother Charles, in a small volume 
of poems published in 1827, with the modest title of 
‘Poems by Two Brothers.” This little book is now so 
very scarce that it is regarded by collectors as a biblio- 
graphical rarity. An epic poem, called ‘The Exordiad” 
(a great favorite, too, in its day), was the production of 
Cumberland, the dramatist, and Sir James Bland Burgess. 

Turning to that remarkable volume of political satire, 
‘The Anti-Jacobin,” the paper from which this collection 
of political poetry was taken, and from which it derives its 
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name, was started by George Canning and John Hookham 
Frere, and other young and ardent politicians, to sustain 
the administration of the younger Pitt, and to discourage 
and ridicule the Jacobin sentiments which were being zeal- 
ously inculcated ia the British mind by the British friends 
of the French revolution. The principal writers of the 
poetry were Canning, Frere, George Ellis, and Gifford, and 
their method of composition was somewhat singular. It 
was their custom to meet together on Sunday mornings to 
talk over and discuss such matters as they proposed dealing 
with in their journal. Some member of the company would 
suggest a subject for poetical treatment, and, writing a few 
lines or a few verses of it himself, he would pass it to 
another for additions or corrections. The manuscript was 
left on the table as they departed, and as one or another 
chanced to drop in during the week, they added to or cor- 
rected what was already written. In this way it often hap- 
pened that two, three, and sometimes four writers had 
labored on one piece. Thus that well-known satire, ‘‘The 
Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder,” was written 
by Frere and Canning. 

The union of Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault in 
‘** Foul Play,” and of Hall, Perkins, Mrs. Stowe, and Loring, 
in ‘‘ Six of One and Half a Dozen of the Other,” are instances 
of collaboration so recent that they can be unknown to very 
few of our readers. 


—— ODO > 


A OHINESE NEWSPAPER. 


A Chinese newspaper is published in San Francisco. It 


is the only outrage of the kind in America. It costs ten 
cents, and after a man gets it he has to read it by commenc- 
ing from the last column and running his eyes backward. 
This is an awkward task on the eyes. We got one the other 
day, and were surprised to see that we could read it just as 
well bottom upward as any way, and maybe better. Every- 
body should subscribe. You can pass it off on your friends 
as a picture of an insane hurricane, a scramble of starved- 
to-death politicians for office, a field harrow with its feel- 
ings all harrowed up by disappointment in love, or anything 
of the kind. The children would enjoy it highly, one side 
of it being white and the other red; but let it not be un- 
derstood that we advertise it as a humorous paper, for such 
it is not. The Chinese, as a people, never expect humor in 
a paper. They want something to counteract the pleasant 
sensation of opium eating, and in a Chinese newspaper they 
always get it. To see a Celestial gleaning news from his 
family paper would produce a depression of spirits, a sad- 
ness, in a philanthropist, that could be felt by a sensitive 
man sitting pensively with his back against the other side 
of a mountain. 
tellin 
A GENERAL inventory has been taken by the French Min- 
istry of all the public libraries in France. More than two 
hundred towns have been found to possess a library num- 
bering from 10,000 to 20,000 volumes. 





A OALL UPON AN EDITOR. 


‘*From the sample trunks in the hallways of the hotels, 
we should judge the drummers from New York houses have 
arrived in town,” was the innocent paragraph a Western edi- 
tor wrote for his paper. 

When he returned from dinner the grinning office boy 
announced to him that four gentlemen were waiting to see 
him. 

‘Where are they ?” asked the quill driver. 

‘‘Well,” said the imp, ‘‘they’ve been smoking in the 
composing room till the compositors have sneezed all the 
type out of their sticks, ’n they’ve sent me out six times for 
beer, ’n now they’re playin’ draw poker with the foreman 
on the imposing stone.” 

‘* Very well,” said the editor, bringing a large club in the 
corner more into view, replacing the paper cutter with a 
bowie knife, and half opening a drawer in which reposed a 
revolver, ‘‘ show ’em in.” 

Four gentlemen, in very plain suits, with very large dia- 
mond pins and very large watch chains, with lockets at the 
ends as big as dollars, entered, the foremost laying a card 
on the desk, inscribed— 


SHarp, Curse. & Co., 
1001 Beekman Street, New York, 
Hardware and Cutlery. 
in small letters, and 
Presented by 
in very large ones, asked: 

‘** Are you the editor ?” 

The journalist looked at the party quietly, as if calcula- 
ting the cost of their grave clothes, and answered, ‘‘I am.” 

‘* Here is a little paragraph about commercial travelers,” 
said Mr. Gouge, pulling a paper from his pocket, ‘‘ which 
me and my friends, who are members of the Temple of 
Honor, and belong to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York, would like explained.” 

The miserable man took the paper mechanically, and 
gazed at his paragraph, which the printers had set as fol- 
lows: 

‘*From the simple drunks in the hell-ways of hotels, we 
should judge the drunkards from New York houses have 
arrived in town.” 

Quietly taking up his revolver, the editor strode up stairs. 
Two sharp reports and heavy falls were heard, and the jour- 
nalist returned and pleasantly remarked to his visitors: 

‘*Gentlemen, there are not many entertainments in this 
town now, but a proof-reader and a compositor are to be 
buried to-morrow, and if you care for that sort of thing, 
should be pleased to see you at the funeral.” 

And he went down to write an obituary notice, while that 
night, through the cold and heavy mist, four gentlemen 
bought railway tickets for Chicago.— Boston Bulletin. 


Gero. GouGE. 





A votuME of “Sir John Bowring’s Recollections,” edited 
by Lewis B. Bowring, is in press in England. 
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WHAT IT OO8TS TO WRITE WELL. 

Excellence is not matured in a day, and the cost of it is 
an old story. The beginning of Plato's ‘“* Republic,” it is 
said, was found in an old tablet written over in a variety of 
ways. Addison, we are told, wore out the patience of his 
printer; frequently, when nearly a whole impression of the 
Spectator was worked off, he would stop the press to insert 
some new proposition. Lamb’s most sportive essays were 
the result of most intense brain labor; he used to spend a 
week at a time in elaborating a single humorous letter to a 
friend. Tennyson is reported to have written ‘‘Come Into 
The Garden, Maud,” more than fifty times over before it 
pleased him; and ‘Locksley Hall,” the first draught of 
which was written in two days, he spent the better part of 
six weeks, for eight hours a day, in altering and polishing. 
Dickens, when he intended to write a Christmas story, 
shut himself up for six weeks, living the life of a hermit, 
and came out as haggard as a murderer. Balzac, after he 
had thought out thoroughly one of his philosophical ro- 
mances, and amassed his materials in a most laborious 
manner, retired to his study, and from that time until his 
book went to press, society saw him no more. When he 
appeared among his friends, he looked, said his publisher, 
in the popular phrase, like his own ghost. The manuscript 
was afterward altered and copied, when it passed into the 
hands of the printer, from whose slips the book was re- 
written the third time. Again it went into the hands of the 
printer—two, three, and sometimes four separate proofs 
being required before the author’s leave could be got to 
send the perpetually rewritten book to press at last to have 
it done. He was literally the terror of all printers and 
editors. 

Moore thought it quick work if he wrote seventy lines of 
‘*Lalla Rookh” in a week. Kinglake’s ‘‘Eothen,” we are 
told, was rewritten five or six times, and was kept in the 
author’s writing desk almost as long as Wordsworth kept 
**White Doe of Rylsone,” and kept like that, to be taken 
out for review and correction almost every day. Buffon’'s 
“Story of Nature” cost him fifty years of labor before he 
sent it to the printer. ‘‘ He composed it in a singular man- 
ner, writing on large sized paper, in which, as in a ledger, 
five distinct columns were ruled. In the first column he 
wrote down the first thoughts; in the second he corrected, 
enlarged, and pruned it; and so on until he reached the 
fifth column, within which he finally wrote the results of 
his labor. But even after this he would compose a sen- 
tence twenty times, and once devoted fourteen hours to 
finding the proper word to round off a period.” John Fos- 
ter often spent hours on a single sentence. Ten years 
elapsed between Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveler’ and its completion. 
La Rochefoucauld spent fifteen years in preparing his little 
book of maxims, altering some of them, Segaris says, 
nearly thirty times. We all know how Sheridan polished 
his wit and finished his jokes, the same things being found 
on different bits of paper, differently expressed. Rogers 





showed Crabbe Robinson a note to his ‘‘Italy,” which he 
said took him two weeks to write. It consists of a very few 
lines. 





JOURNALISTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


A London correspondent writes: ‘‘ Mr. Hutchinson adds 
another to the list of gentlemen of the press in the House of 
Commons. In addition to the editor and chief proprietor 
of the Halifax Courier, there are now Dr. Cameron, proprie- 
tor and editor of the North British Daily Mail; Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, proprietor of that ‘ influential paper in the North of 
England,’ to which Mr. Gladstone alluded the other night; 
Prof. Smyth, proprietor of the Derry Sentinel; Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, proprietor of the Examiner ; Mr. Beresford Hope, 
founder and proprietor of the Saturday Review; Mr. John 
Morley, of the Contemporary Review; Mr. Walter, of the 
London Times ; and Mr. Ingram, of the Illustrated London 
News. Mr. A. M. Sullivan might last session have been in- 
cluded in the list as proprietor and editor of the Nation ; 
but the honorable member, in disposing of his newspaper 
property, has absolutely severed himself from journalism, 
and does not even write an occasional paragraph for the 
Nation. There is an honorable member who once occupied 
another position in the House—a more elevated one I may 
say, inasmuch as it was an appointment in the press gal- 
lery, he having been the reporting staff of one of the London 
daily papers. Mr. Lowe is, or was, a famous journalist, 
and so is Mr. Leonard Courtney, the new member for Lis- 
keard. I need not mention Mr. Gladstone, or include 
other names of honorable and right honorable members 
accustomed to write for the journals, to indicate the increas- 
ing measure of direct representation of the press, which is 
one of the features of the Parliament that throned in power 
that well-known ‘ gentleman of the press,’ Mr. Disraeli.” 


> 





IMPROVEMENT IN Rouuinc Macurines.—A Springfield, 
Mass., paper company have a machine in operation in their 
bookbindery which is a novelty in its way, and has excited 
much interest among binders and paper dealers, being de- 
signed to feed sheets of paper to a ruling machine. At 
every revolution of the machine, the pile of paper to be 
ruled is lifted against the ends of two pipes from which the 
air is exhausted, so that when the pile is let back to its 
former position, the top sheet is held and carried forward 
to the tapes of the ruling machine. This is the first ma- 
chine of the kind ever made, having cost the inventor 
several years of thought, and was on exhibition at the last 
American Institute fair in New York. It feeds the paper 
with absolute precision, and several times as rapidly as a 
girl could do it. 





Ir is reported in London that Caleb Cushing will shortly 
publish a critical study of the Tichborne case, with particu- 
lar reference to the part borne in the trial by Lord Chief- 
Justice Cockburn. 
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THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 


By one of those broad generalizations with which the 
world is apt to content itself, many people, in thinking of a 
great newspaper, place at its head a miscellaneous sort of 
person who does everything in connection with it, writing 
everything, reading everything, and listening to everybody. 
When they can fix upon his name, they address all commu- 
nications to him personally, and the writer has seen en- 
velopes at the New York Tribune office containing notices 
of births, marriages, deaths, and other such trifles—trifles 
as matters of news—carefully and secretly inscribed to Mr. 
Greeley. 

But the metropolitan newspaper is a machine with too 
many ramifications for the control of one man, and the vast 
mass of details involved in its production is classified and 
distributed among the several members of a large staff of 
sub-editors, the editor-in-chief holding his subordinates re- 
sponsible. 

The one who resembles the fanciful creation of the public 
mind most is the day editor in charge. He receives and 
opens the mail, distributing the various matters which it 
brings among the several departments, putting foreign cor- 
respondence in the hands of a foreign editor, news relating 
to art in the hands of the art editor, local news in the hands 
of the city editor, political news in the hands of the political 
editor, scientific news in the hands of the scientific editor, 
and agricultural news in the hands of an agricultural editor. 
Each of these editors has a special branch of the paper to 
look after; and in addition to them there is a dramatic edi- 
tor, who attends exclusively to theatrical matters; a finan- 
cial editor, who reviews the money market; an exchange 
editor, whose duty it is to read the.hundreds of papers sent 
in from outside towns; and a literary editor, who is devoted 
to book reviewing and literary news. Master of all is the 
editor-in-chief, who directs the policy of the paper, writes 
occasional leading articles on momentous questions, and 
supervises the whole intellectual establishment. 

binaniiliaialitii i 

Wuat a Paper Costs.—It costs less than half a cent a 
day to take a weekly paper; less than a diligent hen would 
earn in a month at the market price of eggs; less than a 
cigar a fortnight, and a very cheap one at that; less than 
the barber would charge by the year to keep one’s hair 
trimmed; less than a good sized Christmas turkey; less than 
an energetic kitchen girl will waste in a week. A penny a 
day can be saved in many a better way than stopping your 
paper. 


ce = +eceoe- 


Mrs. Oxreuant is about to celebrate her silver wedding 
with Blackwood’s Magazine, to which she has been for 
twenty-five years a contributor, by a water party from Wind- 
sor to Medmenham Abbey. 


see; 


Tue ranks of journalism are said to be overcrowded, but 
there is still room for a few fighting editors. 





Joz Smrrx’s Brere.—According to an item which is 
taking the rounds of the press, one of the rarest books 
printed in the nineteenth century is the first edition of the 
‘*Book of Mormon,” published at Palmyra, N. Y., in 1830, 
and it is stated that the historian Macaulay tried in vain for 
years to procure a copy of it. The Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety possesses a copy of the original edition of the so-called 
Mormon Bible, presented to it several years ago by one of 
our citizens, and we presume it would not be very difficult 
to procure another in the town where it was printed. The 
first Mormon prophet resided in or near Palmyra, and pre- 
tended that he transcribed the Book of Mormon from in- 
scriptions on metal plates which he found in a hill near tle 
village, as revealed to him in a vision. But poor ‘‘Jce 
Smith,” as he was then called, was regarded as a carelesr, 
lazy, dissolute fellow, and it was a long time before he could 
persuade anybody to take enough stock in his ‘‘ new depar- 
ture” to pay for printing the book. At last, however, the 
work was undertaken, more to ‘fill up time” in the slack 
business of a country printing office than with any expecta- 
tion that the proprietor would realize a fair profit on the 
job. The printer who did all the press work on the book, 
we believe, is still living at Palmyra, and he undoubtedly 
preserved a specimen of his handiwork, according to the 
custom of those days. A note of inquiry, addressed to the 
postmaster at Palmyra, N. Y., would probably result in 
putting the writer in communication with a person who 
could supply an authentic copy of the very first sheets of 
the original ‘‘ Book of Mormon.”—Troy Times. 

OO 

WHEN the late Mr. M. Philips, of Boston, had arranged 
his plans for the founding of the Ailantic, he invited to a 
supper the gentlemen who were to contribute papers to the 
first number. In the course of the little speech which he 
made to them, he is said to have thus explained the part he 
intended to play in the management of the magazine: ‘‘I 
cannot write poetry as well as Mr. Lowell and Mr. Long- 
fellow; I cannot write history as well as Mr. Prescott and 
Mr. Motley; I cannot write as good stories as Dr. Holmes ; 
indeed, there is not one of my guests to-night but will write 
such good articles for the Atlantic that I shall never wish to 
have a line init. But, gentlemen, I think I know what the 
American people want to read better than any of you.” 

ARcHBISHOP TRENCH, of Dublin, is said never to permit 
his little books on the English language to be stereotyped, 
because corrections and alterations could not be made in 
them after being once cast. He revises each edition before 
it goes to press, in order that he may keep abreast of the 
philology of the day. 

~<ce- 

Tue British Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
has issued its sixth report, containing valuable information 
concerning private collections of letters and other manu- 
scripts scattered throughout England. 
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APPRENTICESHIP OF WILLIAM CAXTON. 


In the archives of the Worshipful Company of Mercers of 
the City of London is a folio volume, written on parchment 
by various scribes of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
extending from 1344 to 1464. The contents of the volume 
include: A rent roll; the oath of house holders; of linen 
cloth meters; of liverymen; of brethren; of brokers; of ap- 
prenticeships, on their entry and issue; and divers other 
matters of interest. Two entries in this valuable volume 
record three important events in the life of Caxton. In the 
years 1438-39 appears the following: 


It. John Large 
It. William Caxton 


les appntices de 
Robert Large, iiijs. 

This date fixes Caxton’s age within two or three years. The 
legal majority of a man—the age of twenty-one—was dis- 
regarded by the citizens of London, who, in the fifteenth 
century, insisted on a civic majority not attained till three 
years later. At that time no man could become a freeman 
and engage in trade on his own account till he had reached 
the full age of twenty-four, and in view of this the inden- 
ture of an apprentice was always so drawn that on the com- 
mencement of his twenty-fifth year he might ‘‘issue” from 
his apprenticeship. This fixed rule necessarily caused con- 
siderable vuriation in the length of servitude, which ranged, 
according to the age of the youth when entered, from seven 
to fourteen years. Ten, eleven, and twelve years were not 
uncommon terms of apprenticeship in the fifteenth century. 
Reckoning, however, Caxton’s servitude at the minimum of 
seven years, he could not have been more than seventeen 
years old at the date of entry, and therefore cannot have 
been born before the year 1421, or nine years later than the 
date commonly quoted in books of reference. The date 
when Caxton was admitted to the freedom of his company 
is not recorded, but it was doubtless shortly after he had 
issued from his apprenticeship. This, however, is of minor 
importance, as his admission to the livery of the Mercer's 
Company in 1453 is duly set forth as follows: 


Lan du grace m ccce liij Et del Roy Henry sizme plus le conqueste 
XXxxj. 
Entre enla lyvere pm An— 
It. Emond Redeknape................ vjs viijd. 
Itm. Richard Burgh...............-....V¥js viijd. 
Ith. William Caxton vjs viijd. 
Occurring in the before-mentioned book of accounts, the 
whole passage is erased with the pen, possibly in conse- 
quence of the fines on taking up the livery being remitted. 
In the same year Caxton, with others, is charged with fines 
to the amount of 3s. 4d., for failing to attend the “riding” 
of the Mayor, Geffrey Felding; probably in consequence of 
his absence at Bruges, where he was then settled. 


oe 


Ir is proposed to issue a fac simile reprint of the Mazarin 
Bible, the edition to be limited to 300 copies. 





E.EeveNn thousand books have been copyrighted in lace 
United States since January 1, 1877. 





NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE THAT DID NOT PAY. 

The London correspondent of the Toronto Globe gives 
some interesting particulars of the effect of the war on the 
London dailies. He says that the editors thought it would 
be a short and sharp campaign, and so sent out armies of 
correspondents with orders to spare no expense in getting 
early and complete reports; but the war never took any 
hold upon the reading public, and the proprietors of news- 
papers are getting alarmed at the prospect of an endless 
succession of telegraph bills, for which there is no apparent 
return; consequently, reports are being cut down, and cor- 
respondents ordered home. The Daily News, he says, has 
felt the strain so severely, that it is falling behind in its 
finances; and it is even rumored, in newspaper circles, that 
Mr. Archibald Forbes’s sudden return from the seat of war 
is mainly due to the necessity of curtailing an expenditure 
too heavy for the resources of the paper. The correspond- 
ent says further: The New York Herald has recalled all its 
war correspondents as not being worth their cost. The 
Telegraph and Standard are drawing in their special intelli- 
gence, and I expect during the present winter the Times 
will be the only paper which will go on with its present sys- 
tem of wholesale telegraphing. 





Tue puerile poem called ‘‘ Leonainie,” published in an 
Indiana paper about two months ago, and claiming to be 
the production of Edgar Allan Poe, has been pretty conclu- 
sively proved a worthless fabrication. Indeed, no one 
familiar with Poe’s work could be deceived by it for a sin- 
gle moment. The only points of resemblance between 
‘‘Leonainie” and the weird productions of Poe’s peculiar 
muse are a few superficial tricks of style which the author 
of the ‘‘ Raven” and ‘‘ Ulalume” only acquired in his latter 
years. ‘‘Leonainie,” however, is claimed to have been 
written when he was a young man. It is also said to have 
been ‘‘ written in Roman characters, almost as legible as 
print.” In Gill’s “Life” it is said of the five tales by 
which Poe won a handsome prize in his youth that ‘in- 
stead of the common cursive manuscript the writing was in 
Roman characters—an imitation of printing.” 

Ir is proposed in ienhen to issue shortly a volume which 
will be at once a memorial of the fourth centenary of Oax- 
ton and of the fifth centenary of Wycliffe. A set of thirty- 
eight wood blocks engraved in 1470 have been discovered at 
Nuremberg. They illustrate the life of Christ and Old Tes- 
tament scenes. Impressions from these, with the corre- 
sponding text selected from Wycliffe’s New Testament, will 
be included in the volume, of which only two hundred and 
fifty copies will be printed. 

——-oeore> 

THERE are ant of sixty public offices i in Great Britain 
which enjoy free postage, and their correspondence would, 
if paid for, cost more than $500,000 a year, and the weight 
of it exceeds four hundred and fifty tons. 
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MISOELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Enig, Pa., has a paper that is printed in Portuguese. 

Tue average sale of Bret Harte’s books is 25,000 copies. 

A PRINTER in Springfield, Mass., has drawn $500 in a 
Kentucky lottery. It will only cost him $600 in lawyers’ 
fees to get it. 

War helps a great many trades. A concern in Ohio has 
an order for two hundred and fifty tons of paper for car- 
tridges for Turkey. 

One Kentucky farmer appropriates the yearly product of 
one acre of his farm to the purchase of reading matte: for 
himeelf and family. 

A NEw publication, according to the Washington Capitol, 
is ‘‘Evarts on Evarts—in nine hundred and ninety-two 
volumes and three sentences.” 

Mr. Bartne Gounp’s ‘Lives of the Saints” have just 
been completed. The whole series numbers fifteen volumes, 
and the cost upward of $20,000. 

Tue new Methodist Hymn Book, on which a committee 
of the General Conference has long been at work, is com- 
pleted. It contains 1,150 hymns, two-thirds from the old 
book. 

Tue prize of 5,000 roubles offered in 1874 by the Russian 
Government for the best book on the history of cavalry has 
been awarded to the work of Lieut. Col. George T. Denison, 
of the British army. 

QuEEN Victoria recommended to the Empress of Russia 
the book recently published in England entitled ‘Edgar 
and I; the Story of a Home,” and the Empress has sent to 
England for a copy. 

Tue public library of Victoria, Australia, has 90,000 
volumes; the library of Parliament, 40,000; the university 
library, 16,000; the Supreme Court, 17,000; and 130 other 
public libraries have 174,100. 


OricinaL letters written by Putnam, Warren, and Gates, 
MS. papers by the first Governor Trumbull and his contem- 
poraries, and divers ancient books, dating back to the days 
of Harry the Eighth, have been found in an old house at 
Newington, Conn. 


A PECULIAR way of discharging printers exists in Dayton, 
Ohio, offices. Each compositor has a nail to hang his coat 
on, and when the foreman concludes to dispense with the 
services of one of the hands, he takes a hammer and drives 
the nail in to the head. 


Tue proprietor of the Brookline Chronicle has been there, 
and knows how it is himself, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing: ‘* Newspaper publishers will regret to hear that among 
the models destroyed by the recent fire at the Patent Office, 
in Washington, was a patent by which every advertiser 
could have his advertisement appear at the top of the 
column. If we are not misinformed, it was a contrivance 
.by which the advertiser could readily be made to stand on 
his head.” 





Tue New York Tribune has adopted the small folio form 
for its weekly edition. 

Mr. Georce A. Saxa, who lately visited Russia, Turkey, 
and Greece as the London Telegraph's correspondent, will 
make a book out of his letters on those countries. 

THE only surviving male relative of Washington, bearing 
his name, is a Washington correspondent. This is not a 
pun, but a fact. His Christian name is not George. 

Tue London Bookseller declares that the binding in 
flimsy cloth, now current among publishers, is disgracefully 
bad. The sewing is defective, the books are stuck into 
their machine-made covers with little or no care, and fas- 
tened only by the fly leaves. 

Tue greater part of the foreign correspondents in the 
Russian army have suffered from sickness. Several have 
died, among whom was Major Wm. N. Leader, an English- 
man. In the Franco-German war of 1870, he was with the 
French army, and was wounded. 

Tue Samuel G. Howe Memorial Committee, of Boston, 
has turned over to the Institution for the Blind, in that 
city, the residue of the fund raised for printing a memorial 
of the late doctor. It amounts to $300, and will be made 
the nucleus of a fund for printing books for the blind. 

THERE has lately been printed in England, for private 
circulation, a very curious collection of Jacobite ballads, 
songs, and satires, which have been dug out of the library 
of Towneley Hall, Lancashire, the seat of the Towneleys, of 
Towneley, one of the half dozen oldest Roman Catholic 
families in Lancashire. 

Tue paper manufacturers of Holyoke, Mass.—except the 
firm that has the postal card contract—are unanimously of 
the opinion that the extensive use of the cards by the pub- 
lic is an exhibition of niggardliness. They believe, too, 
that the Government ought to let anybody make the cards, 
and then require the affixing of ordinary one cent stamps. 

Tue London Directory for 1777 was published by the 
still great publishing houses of Longmans & Co., and Riv- 
ington, and cost 38 cents. It comprised 294 8vo pages, and 
the publishers asserted it to be ‘the exactest piece of the 
kind hitherto published.” London then contained 650,000 
persons. There were 800 hackney carriages, of which 200 
were licensed to ply on Sundays. Their rates were for a 
day of 12 hours, $3-12, or 37 cents an hour, and 25 cents 
after the first hour. They had two horses. 

In a recent number of the English Workman, Richard A. 
Proctor bewails some of his typographical misfortunes. 
One journal, speaking of his charts of 22,434 fixed stars, 
made it ‘‘chart of 2,2435 stars.” This mishap he forgives 
in consideration of the dullness of a compositor's life; but 
the following he thinks a severe test of any one’s good 
nature. He wrote of the solar spectra, ‘‘lines, stripes, and 
bands of the violet end of the spectra,” which appeared 
when printed as ‘links, stripes, and bonds for the vivlent 
kind of spectres.” 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

This excellent periodical terminates the year witb a table of contenis 
well worthy of its superb efforts in the past, aud high promise of stil! 
greater excellence in the future. Alfred T. Bacon is accorded the post 
of honor with an initiatory paper on ‘*‘ A Month in Sicily,”’ the value ot 
which is further enhanced by profuse illustrations; another artisti- 
cally embellished and highly interesting paper is ‘* Captured by Cos- 
sacks;”’ Thomas Sergeant Perry contributes a suggestive essay on 
**Ouida’s Novels ;”’ William Owens tells of the ‘* Folk Love of the South 
ern Negroes;”’ and Olive Logan gives quaint revelations of ‘‘ English 
Domestics and Their Ways;’’ Will Wallace Harney brings to a termina 
tion “A Kentucky Duel.”” The poets for the last number for 1877, are 
Annie Porter and E. R. Champlin—tuneful bards both. ‘ Our Monthly 
Gossip ” chats of *‘ Foreign Leaders in Russia and Turkey,” ‘‘ A Miss 
ing Item,” “The Octroi,”’ “A Crying Evil,” and *‘Fernan Calellero.”’ 
Potter’s American Monthly IlUustrated Magazine. 

E. Potter & Co. 

The December issue of this handsomely illustrated historical and 
entertaining periodical, is just brimful of interesting matter to a very 
wide circle of readers. Mary Granger Case, in a terse way, tells the 
quaint story of ‘The King of the Pianoforte;” R. W. Marsh writes 
learnedly, though not at all abstrusely, of the ““ Power and Progress of 
Cultivated Mind;” H. R. W. Wilcox, ina pleasing way, recounts “ Re- 
miniscences of Chester, Pa.;’’ Leonides tells the story of ‘‘ The Fasci- 
nation of a Fashionable Idea;"’ F. M. Colby gives “ Ripples from the 
Rhine.”” In the long line of illustrat ons are notable views of Amherst 
College, teal ducks, wolves, bears, and pelicans, the hunter’s prize, and 
a scene near Lake Pepin. 


Philadelphia. John 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

In the December number of this ever-welcome periodical, we have 
magnificently illuminated representations of the winter fashions, from 
feet coverings to gloves. For the frontispiece, there is given an artis- 
tic steel-plate, the subject of which is ‘In the Sulks.”” The literary 
department is, as usual, well cared for by clever writers of stories, 
poems, and sketches. The explanations of the numerous cuts pertain- 
ing to the fashions are full and accurate. In this number, Sarah 
Josephine Hale, the editor of the Lady’s Book for forty-one consecutive 
years, gives her valedictory. Good old Mr. Godey, too, saysGood Bye, 
after having published and written for the Lady’s Book since July, 
1830—forty-seven years. Mr. Godey retires full of years and honors, 
and upon an ample fortune. His successors are younger men, and we 
wish them the same measure of success that has bappily and deserv- 
edly been meted out to Louis A Godey. 

Specimens of Book and Job Printing. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
delphia. 

An exquisite little pamphlet this, full to overflowing with as fine 
specimens of artistic printing as can be done in the world. The great, 
enterprising, and progressive firm ot J. B. Lippincott & Co. possess 
extraordinary facilities for executing elaborate binding and printing of 
every description. They manufacture blank books suitable for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, banks, and fiscal institutions generally. The 
firm also print, in the most elegant styles, announcements, invitations, 
wedding cards, monograms, programmes, ball tickets, invitations, 
bills of fare, notices, and posters. Trials of their skill and tests of 
their prices are solicited. 

el 


Phila- 


The American Farmer. Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son. 

The agricultural readers of this excellent publication will find plenty 
of edifying and instructive reading matter to fill up the leisure hours 
of the long evenings of Winter, which will prove highly profitable to 
them in the pursuit of their every day calling, should they take heed of 
what is monthly laid before them by the proprietors. 





Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation L Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This is a carefully prepared monthly publication that no traveler can 
well afford to do without, for it contains the officially revised time- 
tables of every line of transportation by rail, lake, and river, from 
Montreal to Mexico, and from Philadelphia to San Francisco. It is as 
reliable as the sun, and invariably just as clear. 

The Health Reformer. Battle Creek, Mich. 

The pages of the December number of this health journal are, like all 
previous issues, well stocked with reading matter relating to the laws 
of health, diet, etc., in their broadest scope. The current number 
closes the twe"fth volume. 

Press News. St. Louis, Mo, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Specimen. San Francisco, Cal 

La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. 

Correspondent. Leipzic. 

Journal fur Buchdruckerkunst. 

The Australian Typographical Journal. 

The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 

The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. London. 

The Scottish ia fhe Ss Circular. Edinburgh. 


ooo; 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. Albert T. Bledsoe, editor of the Southern Review, and formerly 
Professor in the University of Virginia, died in Alexandria, Va, on 
Saturday, December &th, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Nathaniel Green, the founder of the Boston Statesman, died in Bos- 
ton, on November 30th, aged eighty years. In early life he was an 
active journalist in New Hampshire. From 1829 to 1841 he was post- 
master of Boston. 

E. A. Rockwell, one of the editors of the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, died 
in Sacramento on November 25th, after a brief illness of softening of 
the brain. Mr. Rockwell was one of the oldest newspaper men on the 
Pacific Coast. For a long time he was editor of the San Francisco Call. 
His remains were interred in the “ Printers’ Plot,” at the City Ceme- 
tery of Sacramento. 

Stephen A. Haviland died in New York on November 27th, aged 
sixty-six years. Deceased had the reputation, during many years of 
his life, of being the most correct type setter in the city of New York. 
He has been known to set twelve book pages of type, in mixed Greek, 
Latin, and English, without an error; and the remarkable feat of set- 
ting a Concordance to the Bible, in diamond type, without an error, is 
attributed to him. 


Printers’ Register. 


Florence. 
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THE PRESENT OASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


December, 1877. 
Note Paper, first class .. . 35 @ — per pound. 


Fiat ona and folios, first anes 

Fine flat cap. . 

Common news eoecccces coccece OSeccesccceseccics 
Good news, rag.. 

Walt White BOGK...000 cece cccccccccccccccccccoce 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. | 


The California (Pa.) Gazette has suspended. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Globe has ceased to exist. 

The Twice-a- Week, of Mifflintown, Pa., is no longer published. 

The publication of the Frostburg (Md.) Republican has been sus- 
pended. 


PRINTERS’ 
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George P. Lathrop, Hawthorne's son-in-law, has obtained the posi- 
tion of American correspondent of the London Academy. 


Chester 8. Lord has sold the controlling interest in the Syracuse 


| (N. Y.) Standard, and resigned the editorship of the paper. 


R. B. Brower has sold the Clarion (Pa.) Democrat to G. F. Kribbs. 


| Mr. Brower edited the Democrat for fourteen consecutive years. 


James Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, is reported to have 


| purchaaed a large tract of land at Old Bridge, N. J., with the design of 


The Rochester (Mich.) Weekly Sun has been changed from a quarto | 
to a folio. 

A. W. Edgerly has resumed the proprietorship of the Rhinebeck (N. 
Y.) Gazette. 

J. Frank Monoun has become one of the editors of the Kingwood 
(W. Va.) Journal. 

Mr. Delane, late editor-in-chief of the London Times, retires on an 
annyal pension of $10,000. 

Failing health has compelled Albert Rhodes to resign the editorship 
of the Washington Nation. 

The daily edition of the Concord (N. H.) Patriot has been suspended. 
The weekly is to be continued. 

The Gazette, of Somerset. N. J., has reduced its size one half, and is 
now published as a semi-weekly. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of the Times has engaged John E. Bar- 
rett as its Scranton correspondent. 

W. F. Chalfant has retired from the Osage County Chronicle, of Kan- 
sas. John E. Rastall is his successor. 

The Express is a four-page weekly, seven columns to the page, estab- | 
lished at Atlanta, Texas, by Crockett Boone. It is Democratic in 
politics. 

Rey. John Parsel, the new chaplain of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, was for several years the editor of the Baltimore Episcopal 
Methodist. 

M. W. Denig has relinquished his position of business manager on 
the Commercial Record, of Stockton, Cal. Charles W. Brunton is his 
successor. 

The London Times bas thirty-seven war correspondents in its em- 
ploy. Let us pity the poor home editors whose duty it is to revise 
their letters. 

The Daily Herald, of Allentown, Pa., has been merged into the 
Chronicle and News, of the same place. The latter journal makes no 
change in its title. 

London is to have a new journal devoted to the drama and sporting 
affairs. It will be published weekly—on Sundays—and the name fixed 
upon is the Referee. 

Albert H. Hoyt, editor of the American Historical and Geological 
Magazine, has accepted the Professorship of History and Literature in 
the principal academy of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Col. Ruckle, a printer at Indianapolis, was elected sheriff as a work- 
ingman, and by saving and speculating he made a quarter of a million 
dollars. Reverses came, and now he is foreman of the Journal job 
rooms. 

The office of the Cameron County (Pa.) Press was recently destroyed 
by fire, and at the time was uninsured. C. B. Gould, the editor, how- 
ever, has secured a new outfit, and is pluckily trying itagain. We 
hope he will ‘strike oil.” 

W. J. Vange, lately the Washington correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, having purchased W. T. Bascom’s interest in the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository, prior to the latter's decease, has assumed the edi- 
torial duties of that paper. 

The Advance and Valley Argus, of Greenville, Pa., both leading Re- 
publican newspapers of Mercer County, have consolidated, the Argus 
having been purchased by Hon. J. C. Brown, ex-State Senator, and for 


| bought at public sale, by Dennis F. Dealy, for $3,300. 
| consolidated the Herald with his former paper, the Evening Chronicle. 





some years editor and proprietor of the Advance. 


building a town with all the modern improvements. 
The Evening Herald and Sunday Press, of this city, were recently 
Mr. Dealy has 


He continues the publication of the Sunday Press as a weekly family 


| journal. 


The Toledo Weekly Blade has again changed hands. D. R. Locke 
retires from the firm (retaining, however, his Nasby-letter connection 
with the paper), and Dr. A. P. Miller and the Hon. J. W. Haynie be- 
come proprietors. The price paid was $70,000. Dr. Miller retains his 
position as editor and manager. 


James M. Matthews, who has been for fifteen years the chief editor 
and one of the proprietors of the Buffalo Commercial, has retired from 
the editorial charge of that journal. He and his partner could not 
agree concerning the political course of the Commercial, and the pro- 
perty was therefore amicably divided. 

El Eco del Rio Grande, a newspaper published in Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, in both English and Spanish, announces that in future it will 
appear only in the former language. The Americans are increasing 
in numbers in that locality, and the Mexicans decreasing, which fact 


| renders the above change a matter of financial policy. 


John A. Cockerill, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, remained in Europe 
too long, and, when he returned, found his place as managing editor 
of that paper filled. He has gone over to the St. Louis Times, which, 
under the management of B. M. Chambers, proposes to contest the 
leadership of the Southwestern Democracy with the old and wealthy 
Republican. 


William C. Bryant, the chief editor of the New York Evening Post, 
completed his eighty-fourth year on the 3d day of November. The 
Post is in its seventy-sixth year, and in all its long career has had but 
two editors-in-chief. The first was William Coleman, who held the 
place for six and twenty years. Mr. Coleman's successor is William 
Cullen Bryant. 

The Daily Republic, which was started in New York city a few weeks 
ago as a one-cent morning newspaper, by John B. Walker, in the in- 
terest of cheap money, has been changed to a weekly edition. The 
editor says that the cause of the change is the failure of the person to 
whom his Washington newspaper, the Daily Nation, was mortgaged, to 
pay the money that was expected. 


Col. Charles G. Greene, the founder, and for many years editor, of 
the Boston Post, celebrated his golden wedding last month. Among 
the guests were many gentlemen prominent in literature, political, 
and official station, and the professions. A feature of the occasion was 
the presentation of a heliotyped fac simile in miniature of the first 
issue of the Morning Post, framed in gold, and bearing the inscription: 
“To the founder of the Post, from those who have succeeded to his 
labors.”’ 


In the last week of November, the New York Evening Mail wag sold 
out under the hammer, to satisfy judgments amounting t6 about 
$26,000. The purchasers were Mr. Clark Bell and Dr. Wm. H. White. 
The paper is to be published as usual, with Major Bundy as editor. 
The former publisher, Mr. Johnson, retires. The total amount 
realized from the sale was but $8,745. The right, title, and interest in 
the paper went for $275. A Hoe press brought $5,000, and the mate- 
rials in the composing room $1,500. 
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TTENTION, PRINTERS!—THE UNIVERSAL QUOIN, CHEAP- 
A est and best in the world. Send for circular. 
A. J. O'SHEA, 
291 Monmouth St., Jersey City, N. J. 





= 4 ¥ 
} YOR SALE—A DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPER IN A GOOD LOCA- 
1 tion in Kansas. Good news and job presses. Circulation good. 
News and jobrooms complete. Terms cash. For particulars, address 
«“ KANSAS,” 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





’ ANTED.—A PRINTER, WHO HAS HAD FIVE YEARS’ EXPE- 

rience at the business, and full charge of the mechanical de- 
partment of a paper one year, would like to obtain a situation on some 
good country newspaper, either as foreman or compositor. He is sober, 
steady, industrious, and attentive to business. Can give first-class re- 
ference. Is willing to work very reasonable for the sake of a perma- 
nent situation. Address, stating ierms, ISAAC W. ROBINSON, Vienna, 


Dorchester County, Md. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
TrPoG@aPaicat PVELICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


518, 817 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens ; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual ot Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. . 








J ig OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 619 Minor St., Philada. 





OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 


the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
tor sale by 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very 


strong. Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, 75c. ; by 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ 
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JESSUP & MOORE, 


Paper Manufacturers, 
BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 
MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


AND 


WRAPPING PAPERS, 


OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND OR MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


—o Le feno— 


CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 


Paper Warehouse, No. 27 North Sixth Street. 
Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. MErer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 


P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 








FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


RS, MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
INO. 51'77 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


mE ANN 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF Vf ACHINE WORK. Prowprur execuren. 





PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 





ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


RB. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
: - —-— 


CEstablished i865, 
+ -—— + 
OOMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SAOOHARINE, AND OHEMIOALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| Sw INO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. @& 


TO PRINTERS. 


We have reduced the price of our standard ‘‘GLUE AND SYRUP” Composition to 


15 CENTS PER POUND, 


at which price we consider it to be the best Composition in the market. It must be used while fresh, and will not recast 
when worn out. 


To those who prefer to use a ‘‘ patent” Composition, we offer our ‘‘NEW IMPROVED,” which will recast, 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


In ordering, state what kind you want, and on what kind of a press it is to be used, and if for “form” or “ distri- 
buting ” rollers. 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 





SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A. M. COLLINS, 50N & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARD», 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 





WaREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








SREMOVAL = 


ok a < SRI 36> 


CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


co ates 8 eR ae iain nai tintin mal 


|PAPER 
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AND 
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PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


VO. CFO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS 
. ms 1 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1876. 








230 32 & 3234 SLOT Ee SINE Sy" 
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M. 8. BULKLEY, J.G. DITMAN. 


J. G@ DITMAN & CoO. 


MANCFACTURE&S AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, BAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 
A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 

L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. HURLBURT PAPER CO’S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 


TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. | CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. | ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 


CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. GOODS. 

CAREW’'S RULED AND *LAT PAPERS. CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PAPERS. 

COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 





IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS, No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 
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Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHESB, etc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816, 








BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, # Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ oz....................$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue. 
Job Ink.. -.....50e., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, % oz. Sovecee eth, , 1.50 | Green, poster. 

Adams or Power Press | C ‘at Ink... .75c., $1, — Lake, @ Ib. eRe ee 5. y Green, Fine Light and Dark. 
Book and Fine Book Ink. .40c., 50c., Fine Red, ee COU . Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or ( Jrange wer oe 7 
Extra News Ink . | Red, for paper. . Concesssecesececeey wee = ‘ for posters. 75 
News and Poster Ink. ‘ame Red, for posters. . . .50¢., T5c., .50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish ‘50C. . $1. 00 Blue, for posters. . --. .500c., T5e. Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. .50, 2. Brown and Sienna Inks. 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 


Diagram Tas occ. occ ccascccenncsas $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. Binders’ Gloss Drying Imk.........2...+ssceeneceseeees $3. 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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——————— SoTL TN 00 TUAANATLASLLA LETH mm ipa iwi 
Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
RS ese) 
"s %,, . O26 
This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make “‘pi.’’ There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches inside............. $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 ss 2 50 | 14x20 es 
10 x16 ai | o 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides. ... 


eee eee eee eee 


ALL-BEASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


Single Column, 34x 233 inches inside 75 | Double Column, 6} x 233 inches inside 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 








Tae. ' <g eines ss —iiareeereeieniaiaeairet 
| Manefasae and for sale 1 ‘gf RH. ‘ iM z “515, ‘gi? & 510 Minor Street, | 


519 aaa ti POLO yor ONT a) —_ 





ee PHILADELPHIA. ee 


——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 
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THE BACKUS WATER MoTor 


POWER GIVEN FOR PRINTING PRESSES AND OTHER LIGHT MACHINERY. 
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THE GENERAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE MAY BE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED, AS FOLLOWS: 


Ist. Nominal cost, convenience and great durability. 2d, Its noiseless running qualities. 
3d, Its availability—when shut off there is no waste, as occurs in ordinary steam boilers. 4th. Its safety and freedom from derangement. 


17-inch Motor, complete, $60 | 80-inch Motor (single), complete, $125 
22-inch &§ 66 : . 80 | 30-inch ‘* double), 6 - 175 

CON NECTIONS.—The sizes of pipes and connections depend on the pressure of water and the amount of power required. Cannot lay 
down rules that will govern in all cases, except that the pipes should always be large enough to overcome the loss of power caused by friction 
of the water in passing through, thereby giving the full amount of pressure, clear of drawbacks at the place of use. 


Full information as to best size of Motor to do special work, sent on receipt of application, stating name and size of each machine it is in- 
tended to run, and pressure of water at point of use. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co, 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN STS, 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


<-> 


Campbell Two-Roller Job and Books Press 
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THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


_——E—  & 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFEOT. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


-——— 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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C. POTTER, Ih., & Co. 
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PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers Cyl. Dist. | Size Bed Size Matter 
Size Bed Size Covering Price. extra. | No. Inside Bearers. Covered by Two Rollers. 


Inside Bearers. Matter. entire form, 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. 4 $2,600 $200 20x25 « 15x20 « 


25x35“ 21x30“ 4 3,000 215 21x27 16x22 
29x42 24x37 3,500 230 =| 24x30 20x25 
32x48 27x43 4,000 245 25x35 21x30 
34x50 29x45 4,500 260 29x42 24x37 
36x52 31x47 5,000 82x46“ 27x41 
38x55 33x50 5,250 290 33x50 28x45 
41x58 36x53 6,000 305 36x52 81x47 

Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. | 6 40x54 36x49 


Zz 
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PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter Covered e Cyl. Dist. 
No. Inside Bearers. by Four Rollers. Price. extra. 
Size Bud. Price 


1, 24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 $215 } Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
2, 25x35“ 21x30“ 2,200 230 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
2%, 20x42 24x37 “ 2,600 245 . 38x50 «“ 98x45 « 30x47 « 1,600 
3, 32x46 2x41 * 3,000 260 Steam Power, $50 extra. 

4, 34x50 29x45“ 3,300 275 


SS 
“ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. “ ‘ » aes . 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 


: Size Bed Size Matter Covered Delivery Size Bed. Price. 
No. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. = No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
17x21 inches 13x17 inches. $1,000 79200 31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,050 
20x25 15x20 1.250 200 32x46“ 27x42 * 29x44“ 1,300 
91x97 16x22 1.450 200 33x50 “ 28x45“ 30x47“ 1,400 
24x30 20x25 1,550 200 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
25x35 21x30 1,850 200 —— 
29x42 24x37 2,150 225 
32x46 27x41 2.500 on PATENT LITHOGRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
34x50 29x45 2,750 250 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price 
36x52 31x47 3,000 275 24x32 22x: 6 $4,000 
40x54 36x49 3,300 275 28x40 26x38 6 4,600 
40x60 36x55 3,500 300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


—:>- — 


OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
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